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A SHAKESPEAREAN SHRINE. 


Ir is a far cry from Stratford-on-Avon to 
Brighthelmstone-on-Sea ; and the association of 
two such opposite places is not at first sight very 
apparent : the one a comparatively remote, quiet, 
old-world, midland little town; and the other a 
modern, noisy, overgrown, fashionable watering- 
place. Yet, within the last twenty years a link 
has been forged which has for a time certainly 
established a distinct relationship between them. 
For, to the seaboard of the South Downs were 
conveyed from the valley of the Avon what it is 
not too much to call the rarest and choicest collec- 
tion of Shakespearean relics ever brought together, 
scarcely excepting that at the birthplace. 

It is a somewhat old story now; but as its 
interest is abiding, it may at least claim a refer- 
ence when the anniversary of the divine poet's 
birth and death comes round. Moreover, the 
recent lamented decease of the owner of these 
rare treasures, Mr J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, adds 
another reason for reverently and affectionately 
touching on the subject. It is sufficient to say 
here that the collection consists of every variety of 
object—from pictures, engravings, original draw- 
ings, portraits, maps, plans, books, manuscripts, 
rare editions of the plays, down to the minutest 
items and articles which can have any bearing, or 
throw any light, on the life and writings of the 
Great Master. Their authenticity is amply 
guaranteed by the well-known and _ recognised 
position held by Mr Phillipps as the most learned 
authority on Shakespearean lore which the 
present or, indeed, any generation has known. 

An able and appreciative commentator on his 
work speaks of Mr Phillipps’ exhaustive book, 
The Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, as ‘a 
monument of zealous, devoted, intelligent labour ;’ 
and he further adds: ‘ The labour has indeed been 
one of love, and no pains have been spared to 
ascertain every fact, to record every tradition, and 
to trace out every inference which could directly 
or indirectly increase our knowledge and stir our 
fancies in connection with the life of the man of 


the greatest intellect and the highest imagination 
that the world has yet seen.’ 

The relics in the Museum are the direct 
evidence, the pieces de conviction, as it were, which 
go far to establish our deductions from Shake- 
spearean biography, notwithstanding their ‘per- 
plexing suggestions.’ Many of them, however, 
carry us far beyond hypothesis, and prove be- 
yond dispute the validity of ‘our minimum of 
certain knowledge, as recorded in The Outlines 
and elsewhere. ‘Very few authentic personal 
relics of the great dramatist,’ writes Mr Phillipps 
in the preface to his catalogue—‘that is to say, 
“articles” that were at one time indubitably in 
Shakespeare’s own possession, are known to be in 
existence. They are, in fact, restricted to the 
will now preserved in Somerset House and to a 
small number of title-deeds ; for there is not a 
single other domestic memorial of any description 
the genuineness of which is not open to either 
doubt or suspicion, But that the title-deeds of 
his unmortgaged estate, those that are dated pre- 
viously to the 23d of April 1616, were once in his 
own hands, does not admit of rational question ; 
documents of this kind having been in his day 
jealously guarded by their owners, never being 
entrusted, as now, to the custody of solicitors. Of 
these title-deeds, there are no fewer than six in 
the present collection—the four New Place inden- 
tures, and the two original indentures of a fine 
between the poet and Hercules Underhill, that 
was levied in the year 1602. 

‘To these may, in all probability, though not 
with absolute certainty, be added the original con- 
veyance of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars estate, 1613, 
which was unquestionably on the table when the 
poet executed the concurrent mortgage ; and as it 
must have been formally passed over to him, it is 
altogether most unlikely that he did not touch it 
with his own hands.’ 

This extract is sufficient to show the reliability 
to be placed on the various items, and the deter- 
mined method adopted to reject everything of 
questionable authenticity. There is also a copy 
of the Droeshut portrait, the earliest engraved 
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likeness of the great dramatist in its original proof 
state, before it was altered by an inferior hand 
into the vitiated form in which it has been so long 
familiar to the public. 

But our object is not to give an enumera- 
tion of the relics, so much as to remind 
those who may be interested in such matters, 
that a pilgrimage to the almost suburban 
hills behind Brighton, will, in a poetical 
and antiquarian sense, answer the purpose of 
a visit to the rural Warwickshire town. We 
have no concern with the motives which in- 
duced Mr Halliwell-Phillipps to establish his 
antiquarian Museum in what would seem to 
be a locality entirely out of harmony with such 
possessions ; for nothing can be well conceived 
m greater contrast than is the aspect of Stratford- 
on-Avon and its surrounding scenery, and that 
of the villa-bedecked, cockneyfied environs of 
Babylon-by-the-Sea. At the same time, it must 
not be thought that the position of the fir-girt 
pile of buildings known as ‘ Hollingbury Copse’ 
is entirely devoid of attraction. It lies about a 
mile and a half along the Ditchling Road as 
approached from the rear of Brighton ; and the 
steep ascent which has to be made all the way 
is sufficient to prove that it must command a 
fine view of Down-land, town and sea. The 
weather-worn belt of trees enshrouding it is 
similar to many a ‘spinney’ here and there to be 
met with on the face of these wind-swept uplands, 
The house itself is described as being ‘on the 
plan of a farmhouse at Stratford.’ It is erected 
entirely of wood, cased in galvanised iron, and 
painted in imitation of the half-timbered style of 
the Elizabethan period. The rooms being all 
on the same floor are open to the roof. The 
corridors leading from one part of the building 
to another bear Shakespearean names, and are 
denominated ‘lanes ;’? whilst in and around the 
house are apt quotations, painted by friends of 
the owner, and selected from the works of the 
great dramatist whose genius he worshipped. 
Although he is now gone from amongst us, it is 
gratifying to learn from his own statement that 
the invaluable contents will in all probability be 
kept together, and allowed to remain beneath the 
roof he loved so well, and where the last hours 
of his peaceful well-spent life were passed. 

Therefore, for a while at least our suggestion 
may hold good; and the mere fact that so much 
of what was associated with the poet has found 
its Walhalla on the rolling Sussex Downs, is 
sufficient to convert the spot into a sacred shrine. 
Nay, it might be conceded by all save the hard- 
ened sceptic and matter-of-fact scientist, that 
there is enough and to spare within Hollingbury 
Copse to warrant the belief that the immortal 
spirit may at least once a year ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,’ and wander from the 
banks of Avon across the combes and hollows of 
these southern hills—itself to hallow by its 
presence the loving care and reverent regard 
there bestowed on everything which bears an 
earthly trace of that stupendous mind. 

The worthy Stratford folks willingly acknow- 
Jedge that on the 23d of April every year the 
nightingales salute with their first notes the 
advent of the phantom form. For not until that 
day, it is said, do the sweet birds deign to make 


their presence known by song; but that with its 
coming, sure as the very date, each copse and 
brake, and every gray-leafed willow fringing the 
silver stream, is alive with their woodland 
melody. Only in this one way will the good 
burghers of the Warwickshire town account for 
this coincidence. The gifted songsters recognise 
their master’s presence, and hail it with their 
own especial joyous strains, desiring mankind at 
large to share in their delight. This being so, 
shall we deny a similar privilege to those who 
dwell upon the southern seaboard? True, there 
are no nightingales to do the spirit homage, but 
it would be hard on that account to forbid in- 
dulgence in the pretty fancy to those whose lines 
are cast on a soil of chalk instead of loam. They 
may at least be allowed to take the cue from the 
Midlands, and admit that if their Sussex Downs 
could claim a band of equally melodious choris- 
ters, the expanses of the turf-clad knolls would 
echo equally with this same choral service. A 
sacred shrine is erected there, and we may be 
sure that for a brief twenty-four hours annually 
some glimpses could be caught of the great 
Immortal in whose honour it was reared, were 
we but gifted with the far-reaching sight of 
Philomel, albeit she is not on the spot in proprid 
persona, to warble her signal of ‘The Presence.’ 

To give imagination wings wherewith to soar to 
such a height may not be easy, yet the quaint 
conceit might justify the effort, remembering how 
wholesome it is sometimes to let it take its flight, 
if only to bear us above the sordid cares and 
meaner ambitions of this workaday world. In 
such a cause, too, there is every excuse for letting 
loose the curb on fancy; and if it refuse to carry 
us to the length of accepting the Stratford tradition 
about the birds in its integrity, it may at least stir 
our memories, and induce us not to let the poet’s 
birthday slip by without a passing thought. Any 
who in the sweet spring-time have sought for some 
cause the bracing air of the great seaside town, 
might with advantage, as many do, find a change 
from the monotony of its long parade by a 
pilgrimage up to its neighbouring Downs. They 
do not offer those rural beauties for the nature- 
loving rambler in any way resembling those which 
meet his eye in the valley of the Avon; still, it 
will not be forgotten that they possess an intrinsic 
beauty of their own; and albeit the recent efforts 
to bring portions of their surface into cultivation 
have destroyed many of their peculiar characteris- 
tics, there are yet plenty of these left to render them 
highly attractive. There is a suflicient abundance 
still of the short, springy, verdant, thyme-scented 
turf to make them an unexampled playground for 
the pedestrian and horseman, whilst the magnifi- 
cent and far extending prospects either landwards 
or seawards to be gained from their highest ridges 
are unrivalled in the south of England. 

Only on this Shakespearean point, however, 
can the ‘unshrubbed down’ claim the slightest 
affinity with the Warwickshire hills; but that 
may suffice on an emergency to keep our memory 
green. Earnest students of the bard, as well as 
those who have but a slight, and yet a conscien- 
tiously affectionate acquaintance with his majestic 
thoughts and noble words, will be inclined hence- 
forth to invest the locality with an interest anda 
2d not dreamt of until the establishment of 

ollingbury Copse—that quaint wigwam on the 
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Sussex Downs ‘ which has the honour of sheltering 
more record and artistic evidences connected with 
the personal history of the great dramatist than 
are to be found in any other of the world’s 
libraries.’ 

This sentence, extracted from the title-page 
of the catalogue of rarities compiled by their 
lamented owner, is followed by another, alas! 
now, only too significantly applicable to himself, 
and to all who can reverence and appreciate such 
labour and devotion as his, Truly must we each 
individually exclaim : 


But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tue Blue Room into which Mr Tom Starkie had 
been shown was at the back of the house, and 
its windows looked into a quaint old-fashioned 
garden with clipped hedges and shady alleys. 
In order to reach this room, visitors had to 
cross the entrance hall, then proceed along a 
wide corridor which intersected the house, with 
doors opening on either hand, after which they 
found themselves in a second hall almost as 
large as the first. An archway, from which 
depended a heavy portiére, divided this hall from 
the Blue Room. This second hall, which was 
lighted by a cupola, was hung with a few family 
portraits, some arms pertaining to various countries 
and various epochs, together with sundry trophies 
of the chase. 

A broad, shallow, oaken staircase, black with 
age, led to an upper floor, at the foot of which, 
on either hand, stood a man in armour with 
his visor down, grasping in his mailed right 
hand a lance half as tall again as himself. 
Tropical plants in tubs were disposed here and 
there. 

Gerald Brooke, pushing aside the portiére, ad- 
variced and shook hands with his visitor. Mrs 
Brooke and her aunt had remained behind. It 
was just possible that Mr Starkie might have 
something of a private nature to communicate 
to Gerald. ‘Brooke, what’s this confounded 
mess you seem to have got yourself into?’ he 
began, without a word of preface. He was a red- 
haired, open-faced, good-natured-looking young 
fellow of three or four and twenty. ‘Have you 
heard that Von Rosenberg is dead, and that 
you are accused of having murdered him ? 

‘Yes, I have heard,’ answered the other quietly. 
‘Is that the affair about which you have come 
to see me?’ 

Mr Starkie looked thunderstruck. ‘As if, by 
Jove! it wasn’t enough! But, unfortunately, 
there’s more behind.’ 

Gerald touched the bell. ‘There is no reason 
why my wife and her aunt should not hear 
anything you have to say,’ he remarked. ‘They 
know already of what I am accused.’ 

When the ladies came in, they shook hands 
with Mr Starkie. Clara and he had known each 
other for years. 

Gerald having explained the nature of their 
visitor’s errand as far as he knew it, turned to 
the young man and said: ‘And now for your 


narrative, dear boy; we won’t interrupt you 
oftener than is absolutely necessary,’ 

‘T’ll cut what I’ve got to say as short as 
I can,’ rejoined the other, ‘because, don’t you 
know, there’s no time to lose.’ He cleared his 
voice and drew his chair a few inches nearer 
Gerald. ‘About three-quarters of an hour ago,’ 
he began, ‘I happened to be with my dad in 
his office talking over some private matters, when 
Drumley, our new superintendent of police, was 
ushered into the room. He horrified both my dad 
and me by telling us that the Baron von Rosen- 
berg had been found murdered—shot through 
the heart in the little chdélet which stands in 
the grounds about a hundred yards from the 
house ; and he shocked us still more by telling 
us that he had come to apply to my father, 
as the nearest J.P., for a warrant authorising 
the arrest of Mr Gerald Brooke as being the 
supposed murderer. As soon as my father could 
command himself, he demanded to know the 
nature of the evidence which tended to impli- 
cate a gentleman like Mr Brooke in a crime so 
heinous. Then Drumley, to whom every credit 
is due for the smart way in which he has done 
what he conceived to be his duty, adduced his 
evidence item by item. Item the first was the 
finding of a curious pistol, inlaid with gold and 
ivory, which was picked up a few yards from 
the chalet. It had eas recently discharged, and 
was recognised by some one at Beaulieu as being, 
or having been, your property.’ 

‘There can be no dispute on that point,’ said 
Gerald. ‘The pistol in question is mine. I lent 
it to the Baron the last time he was here, ten 
weeks ago. He wanted it for a certain purpose, 
and promised to return it in the course of four 
or five days. As it happened, he was summoned 
by telegram next day to Berlin, and, as you 
may or may not know, he only returned to 
Beaulieu yesterday. Hence the reason why my 
pistol was still in his possession.’ 

‘How unfortunate!’ answered Starkie. ‘But 
perhaps you had some witness, perhaps some 
one was there at the time who saw you give 
the pistol to the Baron ?” 

Gerald considered for a moment. ‘No,’ he 
said; ‘we were alone—the Baron and I; no 
one else was in the room when I gave him 
the pistol. He would not let me send it over 
by a servant, but persisted in taking it himself,’ 

‘That is more unfortunate still,’ said the young 
man. ‘The next item of evidence was that of 
two of the Baron’s men, who deposed to having 
seen you making your way through the plantation 
in the direction of Beaulieu; and to having seen 
you returning by the same way some twenty 
minutes or half an hour later, and not many 
minutes after they had heard the sound of a 
gun or pistol shot.’ 

‘That fact also will admit of no dispute,’ 
answered Gerald. ‘I left home with the inten- 
tion of calling on the Baron on a matter of 
importance ; but at the last moment I changed 
my mind and determined to write to him instead. 
I, too, heard a shot; but as the Baron has a 
range for pistol-practice in his grounds, I thought 
nothing ot it.’ 

Very glum indeed looked Mr Starkie. ‘And 
now we come to the last item of evidence, which 
is perhaps the most singular of all. Had you 
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not, a little while ago, a groom in your service 
of the name of Pedley ?” 

‘I had. About two months ago, I had occa- 
sion to discharge him for insolence and insub- 
ordination.’ 

‘And a few days later he came to you for 
a character, telling you that he had a chance 
of getting into the employ of the Baron von 
Rosenberg 

‘He did; and as I thought he was sorry for 
his behaviour, I gave him a note to the Baron’s 
man, whose name [ don’t just now remember,’ 

‘The day Pedley came to see you, do you 
recollect whether you left him alone in the 
room where the interview between you took 
place 

‘Now you mention it, I believe I did leave 
him alone for a couple of minutes while I went 
into the next room to write the note I had 
promised him,’ 

‘He seems to be a dangerous sort of customer. 
According to his account, it would appear that 
during your absence from the room, observing 
a half-burnt piece of paper in the fender, he 
took it up and carefully opened it. He had 
only just time to glance at its contents before 
you returned; but what he saw was sufficient 
to induce him to take the paper away with 
him so as to enable him to decipher it at his 
leisure.’ 

‘May I ask the nature of the contents of the 
paper in question?’ said Gerald, who had turned 
a shade or two paler in spite of himself. 

‘When Pedley heard that you were suspected, 
he spoke to Drumley, and came along with him 
to see my father. There he produced the half- 
burnt piece of paper, the contents of which he 
stated to be in your writing, though how he 
should be able to speak so positively on the 
point is more than I can understand. Anyhow, 
Brooke, if the document should prove to be in 
your handwriting, it seems a somewhat singular 
composition, to say the least of it. I had only 
time to glance hurriedly over it; but from what 
I could make out, it appears to be a sort of 
warning addressed to Von Rosenberg, telling him 
that his life is in great and imminent danger, and 
that he has been condemned to death ; and then 
there was something about escaping while there 
was yet time; but the whole thing was so frag- 
mentary, and here and there there were such gaps 
in the sequence of the sentences, that I may per- 
haps scarcely have gathered the right sense of 
what I read. As there seemed to be no time to 


saddled at once, and rode straight across country, 
taking everything as it came, in order that I might 
be the first to bring you the news, bad as it is, and 
so put you on your guard,’ 

Gerald grasped his hand. ‘You are a true friend, 
Starkie, and I thank you from my heart,’ he said. 
Then he added: ‘I trust you will take my word 
when I say that, however black the evidence may 
at present seem against me, I am as innocent of 
this man’s death as you are.’ 

‘I believe it, Brooke—with all my heart I 
believe it!’ 

‘Now for an explanation of the half-burnt 
letter. That it is in my writing I don’t for 
one moment doubt’ Mr Starkie gave vent to 


true that Von Rosenberg’s life was in imminent 
danger. His enemies were powerful and implac- 
able, and nothing short of his death would satisfy 
them. He was to be assassinated—murdered in 
cold blood. In what way I came to know all 
this I am not at liberty to say. The half-burnt 
paper picked up by Pedley was a letter of warning 
to the Baron which I never finished, and after- 
wards, as I thought, burnt to ashes. Von Rosen- 
berg was at Berlin at the time, and I knew 
that the danger which menaced him lay here, 
and not there. Finally, I decided not to write 
to him, but to await his return and seek a 
personal interview. He reached Beaulieu last 
night, and this afternoon I made up my mind 
to call upon him. I had nearly reached the 
house, when, coward that I was, my heart failed 
me, and I came back determined that, after all, 
I would break my news by letter. And now 
it is too late!’ 

‘But,’ exclaimed the other, ‘don’t you see that 
what you have just told me, if told in a court 
of justice, would only serve to make the case 
seem a hundredfold blacker against you ?’ 

‘IT can quite understand that, answered Gerald 
sadly. ‘Nevertheless, the truth is the truth, and 
nothing can alter it. 

Mr Starkie looked at his watch. ‘TI have nota 
moment to lose,’ he said. ‘The police may arrive 
at any minute, and it would never do for them to 
find that my father’s son had been here before 
them and given you the “tip.”’ 

‘Oh, Mr Starkie, what would you advise Gerald 
todo? What a horrible accusation to have brought 
against him !’ exclaimed Clara. 

‘It is that, and no mistake ; but it is scarcely in 
my province, Mrs Brooke, to advise your husband 
what to do.’ 

‘Supposing you were in his place, Mr Starkie, 
what would you do? 

‘Upon my word, I hardly know. On the face 
of it one must admit that the case looks very black 
against him, so many bits of circumstantial evi- 
dence being piled one on the top of another; but I 
have no doubt in my own mind that further inquiry 
will in the course of a few hours go far to sub- 
stantiate his innocence. In fact, I think it most 
likely that before this time to-morrow the real 
murderer will have been arrested.’ 

‘Then you would advise ?’ She paused, 
and looked at him with eyes full of entreaty. 

‘Well, Mrs Brooke, I think—mind you, I only 
say I think—that if I were in Brooke’s place 1 


/ would make tracks for a little while—I beg your 
lose, I did not wait to hear more, but had my mare | 


pardon,’ he resumed in some confusion ; ‘what I 
mean is, that I would be suddenly called from 
home on business, or pleasure, or what not, so 
that when the police arrived I should be non est. 
Only, if you decide to do as I suggest, it must be 
done without a minute’s loss of time. In the 
course of a day or two, or even earlier, the 
mystery will no doubt be cleared up, and in the 
meantime Brooke will escape the unpleasantness 
of being in quod.—I beg your pardon, Mrs Brooke ; 
I mean in prison,’ 

‘You hear, Gerald—you hear !’ cried his wife. 

Mr Starkie took Gerald aside and said some- 
thing to him rapidly in a low voice, to which 
the other replied by an emphatic shake of his 
head. ‘No—no,’ he said; ‘1 cannot consent to 


anything of the kind,’ 


6. little whistle under his breath. ‘It is perfectly 
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‘Well, you know best, of course,’ replied Mr 
Tom; ‘but I think I would if I were you. In 
any case, I’ll not fail to be on the lookout ; 
only, don’t forget the directions” Two minutes 
later he had said his hurried adieus and had 
ridden rapidly away. 

No one spoke till the noise of his horse’s hoofs 
was lost in the distance. A sort of stupor of 
dismay had settled on the little party. Gerald 
felt as if he were shut in by a net of steel, 
which was being slowly drawn round him closer 
and closer, The mental anguish he had under- 
gone since Karovsky’s visit, combined with all 
the varied and fluctuating emotions of the last 
few hours, were beginning to tell upon him. 
It seemed to him as if some hinge in his brain 
were being gradually loosened—as if the fine line 
which divides the real from the imaginary and 
fact from fantasy were in his case being strained 
to tenuity. 

Mrs Brooke was the first to break the silence. 
She crossed and sat down by her husband and 
took one of his hands in hers. ‘Gerald, dearest, 

ou must fly, she said with a sob in her voice. 
The eyes he turned on her caused passionate 
tears to surge from her heart, but with all her 
might she forced them back. 

‘Why should an innocent man fly?’ he asked. 

‘You heard what Mr Starkie said. For a little 
while it may not be possible for you to prove 
your innocence, and in the meantime you will 
escape the ignominy of a jail.’ 

‘But if I do not stay and face this vile charge, 
all the world will believe me guilty.’ 

‘No one who knows you can possibly believe 
that.—O Gerald—husband—my dearest and best 
—listen to me !’ 

‘Clara, you would make a coward of me.’ 

‘Oh, no, no! But consider how strong the 
evidence is against you. Less than that has 
brought innocent men to the scaffold before 
now,’ 

‘Come what may, I must stay and face this 
out. 

‘Again I say no. A few days, perhaps a few 
hours even, may bring the real criminal to light. 
As Mr Starkie said, you must go on a little 
journey—a journey where no one can trace you. 
For my sake, Gerald—for your wife’s sake !’ 

‘Oh, my dear boy, do, pray, listen to her, 
put in Miss Primby, who up to the present had 
scarcely uttered a word, 

‘To-morrow will prove my innocence.’ 

‘How devoutly 1 hope so! But can we be 
sure of it? Days, weeks even, may elapse before 
the murderer is discovered, and meanwhile what 
will become of you! Gerald—dear one, think 
—think !’ 

‘I have thought, Clara, You are asking an 
impossibility.’ 

‘I am asking you to save your life. You 
must fly—you must hide, but only for a little 
while, I trust. You must leave me here to help 
to hunt down the murderer—to fight for you 
while you are away.’ 

‘She speaks the truth, Gerald. Oh, do listen 
» her!’ pleaded Miss Primby with quivering 
ips. 

‘Again I say, you would persuade me to act 
like a coward,’ 

‘Let the world call you what it will. While 


= are in hiding, your life will be safe. Will it 
e safe if you stay here?’ 

Before more could be said, Margery burst with- 
out ceremony into the room, ‘O mum, they’re 
coming!’ she cried; ‘the polis iscoming! There’s 
five or six of em in two gigs,’ 

‘It is too late—we are lost!’ cried Clara in 
anguished accents. 

‘I ran down to the little hill in the park, 
’cos it’s getting too dark to see very fer, con- 
tinued Margery; ‘and when I see ’em come 
round the corner of the road, a quarter of a 
mile away, I bolted like a hare, and got the 
old woman at the lodge to lock the gate, and 
told her not to open it to anybody for her life. 
It'll take ’em seven or eight minutes longer 
to drive round by the other gate,’ concluded 
Margery with a burst of witch-like laughter. 

‘Good girl! brave girl!’ ejaculated Miss 
Primby. 

‘Then there may yet be time,’ said Clara. She 
oa on one knee, and clasping one of her 
husband’s hands, pressed it passionately to her 
lips. ‘O Gerald—if you love me—for my sake !’ 
she cried again. 

‘You are persuading me to this against my 
will and against my conscience,’ 

‘I am persuading you to save your life, which 
to me is more than all the world besides.’ 

‘Be it as you wish,’ he answered with a sigh. 
‘I feel as if whatever may happen now cannot 
greatly inatter.’ 

Clara rose, and as she did so, a strange eager 
light leapt into her eyes. ‘Come with me—quick, 
quick !’ she exclaimed. ‘I have thought of a 
plan. Even now there may be time’ Then turn- 
ing to Miss Primby: ‘You will stay here, aunt, 
will you not? I shall not be more than a few 
minutes away, 


The spinster nodded; her heart was too full | 


for speech. Then Clara, passing an arm through 
her husband’s, lifted the portiére, and they went 
out together. 

Margery had already disappeared. 


FERN FREAKS. 
In many respects, the family of Ferns forms one 
of the most interesting sections of the vegetable 
kingdom, yet, popularly, remarkably little is 


known of the special peculiarities by which ferns } 


are distinguished from the hosts of plants with 
which they are associated, and from many of 
which, such as palms, cycads, &c., they often differ 
but little in appearance. The lack of flowers is 
undoubtedly their chief negative characteristic ; 
but as many plants with conspicuously beautiful 
foliage bear either insignificant blooms or flower 
but rarely, this absence does not strike one as 
the essential difference which it really constitutes. 
On consideration, however, it is manifest that in 
some form or other the equivalents of flowers 
must exist, or reproduction could not be effected ; 
and obviously the best way to find out what this 
substitute may be is to seck for something in the 
fern which is never found in the flowering plant. 
A careful examination of most adult ferns will 
result in the discovery of this in the shape of 
brown, or sometimes olive-green, dots, lines, 
patches, layers, or clusters of microscopic bodies 
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at the backs or tips of the fronds, These are 
the reproductive spores in their receptacles ; and 
a microscopic examination reveals the fact of their 
existence literally in millions upon every frond, 
the spore capsules—themselves microscopically 
small—numbering hundreds, or even thousands, 
in every patch visible, and yet containing each 


minuter reproductive spores. In the existence 
of these spores we find at once a broad line of 
demarcation between ferns and seed-bearing, that 
is, flowering plants, not merely in respect of their 
enormous numbers, but also in the fact that the 
direct product of these spores is not a fern, but 
a oatt arene scale (prothallus) like a liverwort, 
upon the under surface of which eventually the 
equivalents of flowers are produced, a germ (or 
germs) is fertilised, and a fern proper appears in 
due course in the second generation. In the tree 


of the family, the difference between the spore 
and its results being thus extreme. A teaspoonful 
of spores would suffice, indeed, to form a forest of 
no mean extent. 

This, however, is the normal course of fern-life, 
and is merely introductory to the ‘freaks’ of 
which it is our business to treat. As a rule, of 


| organisms, resemble their parents so closely as to 
be generally undistinguishable from them in their 
specific characters; but it has been found that 
this is by no means always the case, since here, 
there, and yonder, on a careful examination of 
wild plants growing under perfectly natural con- 
ditions, very extraordinary departures from the 
normal forms are found under circumstances 
which leave no doubt whatever that they have 
originated with their widely marked peculiarities 
fully developed, direct from a spore off the sur- 
rounding common plants. 

To such a wonderful extent has this freakishness 
been exhibited, that at the present moment, our 
British species, few as they are, numbering only 
forty odd in all, have yielded several thousand 
absolutely distinct forms. It must not be ima- 
gined for a moment that these varieties are 
merely finely drawn differences only appreciable 
by the eye of an expert; they represent differ- 
ences in form often far greater than those between 
separate families altogether, and ranging in a 


strap at one end of the scale and a round ball of 
moss at the other constitute the extremes of form 
assumed. The common Hartstongue (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare), for instance, is represented by 
hundreds of forms, of which the two just cited 
form the extremes. 

The commonest shape in which these ‘freaks’ 
appear is quite peculiar to the Fern family, and 
has no parallel at all amongst the freaks which 
other plants, and indeed all forms of organic 
life, display. This peculiarity consists in the 
terminal points of the fronds and their divisions 
being more or less forked or divided, in the 
shape of tassels or crests, which enhance im- 
mensely their ornamental character. This split- 
ting-up or tasselling, from a simple forking of 
the tip of the frond, sometimes extends even 
to the tertiary divisions, the end of the frond 
bearing then a heavy tassel, the main side-divi- 


a considerable number of the, of course, much | 


ferns, which rival the most majestic palms in size, | 
the spores are as small as in the minutest members | 


single species so widely, that a long narrow | 
is displayed in one of the Lady Ferns (A. f. fi 


course the offspring of ferns, like those of other | 


sions (pinnie) lighter ones, and the smaller side- 
divisions of these (pinnules) very minute crests, 
the tout ensemble being very charming indeed, 
Nearly all our native species have yielded forms of 
this tasselled character, some of the Lastreas, the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium filix femina) and the Shield 
Ferns (Polystichum) especially, having yielded 
scores of different types, in many of which this 
cresting is associated with other marked and 
abnormal characters. In numerous instances, the 
oceult influence which induces this tasselling is 
not confined to the terminal points, but pervades 
the whole system of the plant; the fronds in 
these extreme cases commence to split up im- 
mediately they begin to unroll, and by continuing 
this process ad infinitum, lose all trace of resem- 
blance to fronds, and form a ball-like mass of 
finely comminuted vegetation. A Lady Fern 
(A. f. f. acrocladon) of this character was found 
many years ago on a Yorkshire moor, and has not 
only remained quite constant, but has yielded 
numerous offspring, in which this branching 
‘freak’ is even more strongly developed than in 
the parents. 

Another form of variation which has been found 
in several of the species is an excessive develop- 
ment of the leafy portion of the frond, result- 
ing in the case of the hartstongue in the trans- 
formation of a plain, flat, narrow, strap-like frond 
into a broad, deep, double frill, with, in some 
cases, beautifully cut edges. The Welsh Polypody 
(Polypodium vulg. cambricum) is the same sport 
from the common polypody, the simple once 
divided frond being transformed altogether by 
the redundant growth of its parts. This form 
of ‘freak’ is usually accompanied by partial or 
entire barrenness, and is supposed to be an ana- 
logous phenomenon to the doubling of flowers, 
which is accompanied by a similar lack of fertility. 

Besides these two forms of variation, which 
belong to the symmetrical class, and which may 
be conjoined in one and the same plant, there 
are innumerable others to which the term ‘freak’ 
is even more applicable. In the Hartstongue 
family, for instance, there are several forms in 
which the leafy part abruptly terminates an inch 
cr 3? up the stem, and there forms a sort of pouch 
or pocket, the midrib continuing for another 
inch in the shape of a thorn. Odd as this form 
is, it is an absolutely constant one, the offspring 
only varying in minor details. Possibly, how- 
ever, the most extraordinary freak yet discovered 


Victorie), found wild by the roadside some thirty 
years ago on the Duke of Montrose’s estate in 
Scotland. This plant has all the divisions, both 
primary and secondary, in duplicate, and sets 
on at about right angles to each other, so that a 
series of crosses is formed along the midribs of 
the pinne and pinnules. The pinne are also 
very slender, and, like the tip of the frond itself, 
are terminated by beautifully elongated tassels, of 
which the slender strands are again tufted. As 
the fronds and all their divisions display this 
slender character, a pendent habit is induced, 
which renders the plant a very charming one 
indeed. The offspring of this display the same 
characters, but are usually coarser in make. 
Another form of freakishness arises apparently 
from a constitutional struggle in the plants against 
the abnormal element within them, the result 
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marked forms of the most thoroughly symmetrical 
character have sometimes reverted entirely and 
permanently to the normal form, the mere act of 
removal suflicing to obliterate the eccentricity. 
Others under cultivation do this for a time only, 
resuming their abnormal character when again 
established. Numerous good forms of the Poly- 
stichum tribe, though otherwise constant and 
producing characteristic offspring through their 
spores, revert, immediately they are allowed to 
get out of condition. Others have a habit of 
reverting piecemeal, throwing sometimes fronds of 
both kinds; or it may be that a single frond 
bears intermingled pinne, or even pinnules, of two 
characters. Polypodium vulg. var. Cornubiense is a 
constant example of this peculiar form of incon- 
stancy, throwing, indeed, three sorts of fronds-— 
some absolutely normal, some even triply divided, 
and some of an intermediate character; the normal 
fronds furthermore frequently bearing isolated 
pinne or pinnules of both the other forms. The 
creeping root of this variety also occasionally runs 
out and reverts altogether to the normal. In the 
higher plants, freaks of this sort are usually 
associated with hybridisation; but that is not 
the case here. 

Space-limits preclude us in this article from 
enlarging upon this capacity of sporting ; but as 
within the last twelve months the collection at 
Kew has been immensely enriched by gifts and 
bequests representing many hundreds of the finest 
forms, a visit thither is recommended to those who 
care to investigate the subject more thoroughly. 
We must not, however, dismiss this portion of 
our article without reference to a form of freak 
which would otherwise escape attention—namely, 
freaks in the method of reproduction. Quite 
recently, it has been discovered that one form of 
Lady Fern (4. f. f. Clarissima) and two forms of 
Shield Fern (P. aug. pulcherrimum Padley and 
Wills) have acquired the faculty of forming the 
small green scale (prothallus) aforesaid upon 
the fronds themselves without the agency of the 
spore, the offspring then resulting in the usual 
way, if the fronds are pegged down. In the lady 
fern these bodies are produced upon the frond- 
backs on the usual site of the spore-heaps, the 
spore-cases themselves, according to Professor F, 
O. Bower, who has thoroughly investigated the 
matter, being transformed into prothalli, In the 
case of the two shield ferns, however, the case is 
even stronger, the extreme tips of the frond divi- 
sions running out into prothalli suspended at the 
ends of short threads, and being thus produced 
altogether independently even of the spore-heaps. 
This phenomenon, termed apospory, constitutes 
the latest discovery in the sphere of reproductive 
freaks. 

In the vast majority of cases these varieties are 
found quite solitary in their peculiarities, a single 
plant appearing amid the mass of normal ones 
surrounding it, no intermediate types being dis- 
coverable. Occasionally, however, large numbers 
| are associated together in a limited area, owing 
either to the original sport having multiplied 
itself, or, it may be, through a number of 
affected spores having been originally shed from 
the normal parent. Thus the writer found, 
some years ago, a wall on Dartmoor covered 
for many feet with a peculiar long-tailed form 


by short yellow lobes (A. a. n. caudifolium). In 
this case there were some hundreds of plants 
thickly clustered together, and actually ousting the 
normal form which covered the rest of the wall. 
As an —— of the converse kind may be cited 
a recent find on the side of a stream on the same 
moor of a finely crested form of Lastrea montana, 
which had no fewer than thirty-three crowns all 
adherent to one root-stock, the fronds number- 
ing considerably over two hundred, and measuring 
over a yard long. Manifestly, this plant must 
have stood there for many years shedding its 
myriads of spores time after time; yet amongst 
the thousands of seedlings around it not one of 
its offspring could be found. 

The British Isles, judging from the immense 
number of sports which have been found wild, as 
compared with exotic forms of like character, 
would appear to be especially favoured in this 
respect ; but a glance at the map of the world 
on the one hand and a full list of exotic species 
on the other leads to the inevitable assumption 
that the comparative paucity of exotic varieties is 
solely or mainly due to the greater attention the 
variation of these plants has received in this 
country. Here, as we have said, there are only 
some forty odd indigenous species ; while between 
three and four thousand exotic species are re- 
corded. Amongst these exotics, especially in the 
Maidenhair (Adiantum) families, numerous very 
marked varieties, tasselled, congested, plumose, 
&e., have originated under cultivation, Adiantum 
Farleyense, a reputed sport from A. tenerum, occu- 
pying first rank among them. In the Azores, 
several very beautiful tasselled forms—among 
these Woodwardia radicans cristata—were found 
by one man, Mr Brown, who evidently had an 
eye for varieties as well as for species, a distine- 
tion which implies a decided difference, and 
which probably is the key to the puzzle. 

The search for varieties and for species differs in 
this respect, that where a species grows in profu- 
sion, a general glance of the botanical eye suffices 
to satisfy the mind that no new species is there. 
But the variety-hunter must go farther, and 
examine each individual, since in many cases a 
new find is only distinguishable among the host 
of its fellows by a small portion being visible, the 
abnormal nature of which it is the province of 
the variety-hunter to ‘spot’ at a glance. In the 
case cited of the LZ. montana, the species required 
no second glance even at a distance of twenty 
yards ; but the eye on the lookout for tassels was 
needed to ‘spot’ an indication of those at that 
distance. 

To our mind, there is absolutely no reason why 
even the majestic tree ferns should not be subject 
to similar influences as their humbler brethren, 
and we may reasonably anticipate that in time 
our conservatories may be graced by lovely tas- 
selled forms of these so soon as a_ persistent 
variety-hunter turns his attention in their direc- 
tion, or some species-hunter in a favoured locality 
catches the ‘fever’ of variety-hunting, which is 
often induced in amateurs by the accidental dis- 
covery of a good thing. 

Considering the undoubtedly greater beauty of 
many of these ‘freaks’ as compared with the 
normal forms from which they spring, it is a 


great pity that they are not better known, In 
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hundreds of gardens, so-called ferneries are found 
on examination to contain nothing but some 
three or four common species repeated ad nauseam, 
while the same space devoted to a collection of 
the choice forms would be a hundred times more 
interesting and beautiful. Among the ‘freaks’ in 
most of the families are beautiful dwarf forms, 
in which reduction of size is accompanied by the 
other attributes of tasselling, congestion, Xe. 
Here is a field for the ladies, who, in the limited 
space of a single north window, could have a pet 
collection of veritable gems of verdure demanding 
a minimum of attention, and affording a maxi- 
mum of pleasure under circumstances where 
flowers would perish for lack of sun. In fine, 
this capacity of growing in the shade (not in the 
dark, remember, for the more light the better, 
barring direct sunshine), coupled with the great 
range of form with which Nature has endowed 
them, affords the dwellers in cities and towns 
an opportunity of study and pleasure which at 
present is practically ignored, but which only 
needs to be made known to be appreciated and 
utilised. 


A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERGS. 
By CaTHERINE G. FURLEY. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


THe town of Picton stands on the high-road 
between Melbourne and the gold-fields of Vic- 
toria. It is now the centre of a large pastoral 
district, with railway communication with the 
capital, and a growing population that divides 
itself into castes in the orthodox old-country 
style. 

But twenty years ago it was a small place, 
important chiefly because it was the only township 
within thirty miles, and because inside its walls— 
such as they were—all the organisation of civilisa- 
tion was concentrated. There were churches in 
Picton—an Episcopal church and a Baptist chapel ; 
there was a store and a court-house ; and a doctor 
had lately set up in practice. Being an energetic 
young fellow, who believed that skill and earnest- 
ness are worth as much in a new country as 
capital is in an old one, he was doing well; 
though his patients paid their fees in gold-dust 
and sheep and grain as often as in coin of the 
realm. Yet he was not a happy man this mild 
March day, as he stood in the veranda of the 
vicarage, looking with irritated admiration at a 
girl whose yellow dress and tawny brown hair 
and eyes harmonised with the brilliant autumn 
tints of the creepers that twined around the posts 
and hung in long trails from the roof. 

Madge Renton, the vicar’s daughter, was not 
the belle of Picton; that pre-eminence was 
claimed by Jenny Birch, the innkeeper’s only 
child, who had golden hair, and a pink and white 
complexion, and three times as many new gowns 
as Miss Renton. But tastes differ, and though the 
miners from up the country and the occasional 
travellers who for any reason, or none, stopped at 
Picton, all admired Miss Birch, Dr Philip Sewell 
did not think her worth looking at when Madge 


have had this eccentric taste all to himself ; but 
unfortunately, it was shared by another member 
of the small community, and that the most im- 
portant one in it. The Law by common consent 
ranks above Medicine in our social organisation— 
the newspaper which spoke of ‘the value of life 
and the sacredness of property’ only echoed the 
public sentiment which has fixed the respective 
status of the professions—and though the Church 
is supposed to rank above either, it is to be feared 
that the lawyer, above all when he is magistrate 
as well, bulks more largely in popular esteem 
than the parson. At least that was the case in 
Picton, where Captain Frere, the ‘ police magis- 
— was decidedly the greatest man in the 
place. 

He had been in the army before he came to 
Australia, and had been invalided after the 
Crimean War, which at once made him some- 
thing of a hero, He was, moreover, a distant 
cousin of a peer who had once been Governor of 
| Victoria ; and it was to this connection that 
he owed his present appointment, given him 
when his health seemed so shattered as to make 
active service impossible. The Australian climate 
had restored him to strength, and, if one might 
judge from expression as well as looks, to more 
hope and energy than he had seemed capable of 
when he came to Picton, two years betore the 
day when Dr Sewell—a later arrival still—lost 
his temper with Madge Renton after having 
already lost his heart to her. 

The girl sat rocking herself in a light cane- 
chair, as if trying by the motion to keep some 
inward vexation from finding vent in words. A 
faint flush stained her usually pale cheeks, and 
her tawny eyes looked darker with anger. Miss 
Jenny Birch, who had been known to describe 
Madge as ‘a red-haired, white-faced thing,’ had 
never seen her look so beautiful ; for it was Miss 
Renton’s wont to go about the world rather 
coldly, except when love or pity or anger roused 
her soul and her features to some excitement. 

There was considerable excuse for the indigna- 
tion she was now showing. Dr Sewell had the 
habit of candour, and he ‘ad been indulging in 
it to the full, under circumstances when reti- 
cence would have been especially advisable. He 
had just asked Miss Renton to marry him; and 
his request being refused, he had demanded the 
reason of her negative reply, and begged her to 
reconsider it. At first Madge had merely 
reiterated her assurance that she could never 
accept him ; but she liked him just well enough 
to hate wounding him, and in order that she 
might not seem to be doing so without cause, she 
at last explained that she was engaged—privately, 
not even her father knew of it—to Captain Lewis 
Frere. At this point the rejected suitor’s duty 
was clearly to bow to the hand of destiny and 
retire from the contest with as much dignity as he 
could muster. 

This, which he ought to have done, was exactly 
what Philip did not do. He looked aghast, 
shocked, indignant, and ejaculated almost un- 
consciously : ‘ Engaged to that old—fogey!’ 

Madge felt certain that a harsher word than 
fogey was in his mind, though he managed to 
restrain it; and fogey was bad enough. A girl 
who is thoroughly in love with a man consider- 


was by. He would have been well content to; ably her senior can laugh at the surprise of her 
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friends ; but when she is not quite sure that he is 
the one man in the world for her, when she has 
been carried away by the novelty of wooing, and 
by the knowledge that a man who has been all 
round the world and has tried all life’s flavours 
for five-and-forty years, seeks as the best gift it 
can give him her untutored self—when vanity has 
dictated her acceptance more than love, she is apt 
to resent very deeply any insinuation that, after 
all, her prize is not so very well worth winning. 
She must prove that it is a pearl of price; she 
requires to convince herself of it as much as any 
one else; and she is very indignant when another 
gives utterance to the doubt that has been lurk- 
ing, half-suspected, in her own mind, 

Fogey, indeed !_ How dare Philip Sewell hint 
at such a word! Itis true that Lewis was a little 
bald, and had a few crow’s-feet about the eyes, 
and that there were white streaks in that beauti- 
ful beard of his. She was sure Philip would 
have been only too proud if he had had a beard 
as long and flowing, instead of a miserable little 
moustache. Still, she would make Lewis shave it 
off; it certainly did make him look older, and 
there was no need to do that. But he wasn’t a 
fogey ! 

‘You are very courteous!’ she exclaimed in 
tones that made Philip feel how lacking in 
courtesy he had been. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Renton; I had no 
right to speak as I did; but—but—you 
know’—— 

‘O yes, I know! I know that boys of four 
or five and twenty’ (Philip was twenty-six, 
and this was as near it as she dared venture) 
‘always try to disparage men who have reached 
the age of wisdom. They are jealous of them, I 
suppose.’ 

‘No, they’re not,’ said Philip bluntly ; ‘ except 
—that is—except when—when ’—— 

‘Pray, don’t make exceptions out of considera- 
tion for me. I am quite prepared to admit that 
very young men don’t appreciate the qualities of 
those who have more experience than themselves ; 
but women, fortunately, are different,’ said Miss 
Madge, who had just passed her nineteenth birth- 
day, with a grand air. 

‘IT hope they are! That is, I hope you are in 
love with this fellow Frere, though I don’t see 
how you can be. And I don’t believe you are.’ 

‘Dr Sewell, how dare you speak in such a 
fashion !’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I am very stupid. I 
know I have no right to criticise your choice. I 
am mad—jealous, I suppose. But when a man 
has his best hope taken away from him, he’—— 
The words ceased, a certain husky feeling that 
had been in Philip’s throat since the moment 
Madge said ‘No’ having suddenly become so 
marked as to prevent articulation. 

The girl grew softer when she saw how moved 
he was. ‘I am very sorry, Philip, very sorry,’ 
she said gently ; ‘but you see I am not free, and 
you will find somebody else who will suit you 
better.’ 

‘Never!’ he exclaimed stoutly. ‘Even a boy 
may know his own mind, when he is a boy 
of twenty-six, and I know that I shall never 
love any one but you.’ 

She was about to combat this opinion, which 
would probably have resulted in a new develop- 


ment of the original quarrel between them, when 
her father appeared. The Rev. Mr Renton was 
an anxious-looking man, who seemed to feel how 
little his Oxford training was adapted to his 
Australian environment. He had come to the 
antipodes first because his health was weak ; and 
when the pure soft air had healed his feeble 
lungs, he began to look for some sphere of work 
in the new land. It was in the purest missionary 
spirit that he had come to Picton ten years 
before; and it was in a missionary spirit sub- 
limed to a forlorn-hope that he clung to his 
post in spite of the bitter consciousness of failure. 
A few, the more aristocratic portion of the Picton 
community, came to his church ; but the majority 
of those who cared for religious exercises at all 
went to the chapel. This consciousness of failure 
in his life-work gave the parson an apologetic 
air, even before those who, like Dr Sewell, 
were loyal members of his flock. Philip did 
not indeed see that Mr Renton was nervous in 
his presence; but he perceived, and confided to 
himself—having no other confidant whom he 
could trust with a disparaging judgment of Miss 
Renton’s father—that the vicar almost cringed to | 
Captain Frere; and at this moment he glared 
at his inoffending pastor, being suddenly struck 
with the idea that he had forced his daughter to 
accept the captain. 

Fortunately, Mr Renton did not perceive the 
frown on the young doctor’s face; neither did 
he notice his daughter’s flushed cheeks, nor any 
of the subtle tokens of a disturbed moral atmo- 
sphere. He had news of his own to communicate, 
and that excited him, to the detriment of his 
faculty of observation. 

‘What a dreadful affair!’ he exclaimed. 

Madge thought of Philip’s proposal ; Philip 
thought of Madge’s engagement, and both asked, 
‘What affair?’ with more embarrassment than 
curiosity. 

‘That murder of the policemen down the 
river,’ 

‘The murder!’ They were both sufficiently 
curious now, and for once in his life Mr Renton 
had two attentive listeners. ‘You know,’ he 
explained, ‘that a month ago the police escort 
took a load of gold and dust to the bank at 
Melbourne. I suppose they left most of it there ; 
but they were bringing back a considerable sum 
in bank-notes to the miners up the country. 
Bank-notes are light, so there were only two 
men sent on the return journey.’ 

‘T know all that, said Philip, with a touch 
of impatience. ‘We expected them to stop at 
Picton last night. When they didn’t come, I 
concluded that the roads were bad, and that 
they had got along slower than they expected.’ 

‘The roads were bad, and they could not reach 
Picton before nightfall; at least, so I suppose, 
for they camped about ten miles away on the 
bank of the river, and there they were found 
murdered this morning.’ 

‘Who can have done it?’ 

‘Some bushranger, I suppose. Of course the 
object was theft ; all the notes are gone.’ 

‘It won't profit the thief much, I fancy; for 
doubtless the numbers of the notes are set down 
in the bank at Melbourne; and as soon as he 

resents one he will be caught—that is, if he 
is rash enough to present it himself. If he gets 
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a dupe to do it for him, it may take a longer 
time, but not much: he is a fool as well as a 
rogue.’ 

‘It is funny that we should not have heard 
of bushrangers being in the neighbourhood,’ said 
Madge. ‘Captain Frere was out all the night 
before last looking about on the route the police- 
men were to take, in order to make sure that 
all was right; and he told me the coast was 
clear. If there had been any dangerous char- 
acters about, he would have sent an escort to 
mect the men, I suppose.’ 

‘Ah! the bushrangers must keep a better look- 
out than the police magistrate,’ said Mr Renton. 
‘They have brought the bodies to the inn; and 
I suppose Captain Frere will hold an inquiry, 
though it is hardly likely that anything will 
come of it besides a verdict against “person or 
persons unknown.”’ 

‘To the inn!’ exclaimed Philip with some 
irritation. ‘1 hope not; noise or excitement 
may injure my patient greatly, poor woman.’ 

‘Oh, you have a patient at the inn,’ remarked 
“Tia faintly piqued. ‘Is the fair Miss Jenny 
i 


‘Not she; Miss Jenny is the goddess Hygeia. 
But they have a guest there, a woman who has 
once been beautiful, but has, if one may judge 
by appearances, had a hard life. I suppose she 
was going up to the mines. But I know nothing 
about her, beyond the fact that she fainted after 
going out for a walk yesterday morning, and 
that she is now in a very weak and feverish 
condition.’ 

‘Poor thing! Is she young?’ asked Madge. 

‘Not very. About forty, I should think from 
her appearance. I think I ought to go and see 
her. The bustle may have injured her. Miss 
Jenny—I know her!—would go rushing up to 
the invalid’s room to tell her of “the murder,” 
as if it were really a great treat. Besides, they ’ll 
probably want me to diagnose the nature of these 
two poor fellows’ wountls.’ 

So Philip, glad of the excuse for a graceful 
departure, went away, his sore heart—such is 
human nature, with its troubles balanced by 
strange and fantastic compensations—fretting him 
a little less because of the exciting news. 

He went down to the inn, partly to see his 
patient, partly to ask if his services were to be 
called upon in connection with the inquiry on 
the murder of the two policemen. He was inter- 
ested in the matter, and when one has a curiosity 
to gratify, it is well to have the excuse of official 
duties to justify its gratification. The innkeeper’s 
daughter met him at the door. Her eyes were 
not dim, nor was her natural colour abated ; but, 
nevertheless, when she saw Philip, she leant up 
against the dvorpost and gasped out: ‘O doctor, 
I am glad to see you. Isn’t this a terrible busi- 
ness! It has made me quite faint. For the 
= Hygeia, probably because she had never 
nad a day’s illness in her life, had a great ambi- 
tion to be considered an invalid—a weakness 
which had become more pronounced since Dr 
Sewell came to Picton. 

‘The air will do you good, then,’ said the doctor 
coolly, passing her with a nod.—‘Is your father 
about? I want him to take me to see the poor 
fellows.’ 

‘He is in the coach-house. They're there, and 


father is with Captain Frere, who is looking at 
them,’ 

Philip Sewell was not particularly desirous of 
meeting Captain Frere at this moment; but 
having expressed a desire to see the bodies, he 
could hardly turn round in a moment and pro- 
fess indifference to the matter; besides, it was 
inevitable, if any investigation of the murder 
was to be made, that the doctor and the magis- 
trate should meet in connection with it. 

He went to the coach-house, where the two 
dead men lay. They had been stalwart fellows, 
apparently of a more active habit than the blue- 
coated guardians of the peace at home—rough- 
riders, who could find their way across an almost 
trackless country, and perhaps were not very 
scrupulous whether they took a bushranger alive 
or dead—men who have no place in a fully civil- 
ised community, and in a semi-barbarous one are 
a protection or a terror to the inhabitants accord- 
ing as some chance wind of circumstance may 
move them towards good or evil; but brave 
men, who, having undertaken a task, discharge 
it at any cost. These two had died in the ful- 
filment of their duty, and apparently had died 
hard. The discharged pistol ra from the cold 
nerveless hand of one proved that he had tried, 
however vainly, to prevent the theft. It was 
just possible that the thief had got more than 
the bank-notes in that midnight robbery. 

Dr Sewell nodded silently to the innkeeper and 
Captain Frere as he entered the coach-house. A 
scant greeting suffices for the living when we are 
in the presence of the dead, and besides, Philip 
was not in the mood to lavish courtesy on Madge 
Renton’s lover. Madge Renton’s lover! What 
on earth could she see in that withered old stick? 
Philip asked himself, eyeing the captain with 
vigorous disfavour. The contempt was decidedly 
unjust. Lewis Frere was a_picturesque-looking, 
if not a handsome man, His face was indeed 
lined and weather-beaten, and his hair was 
decidedly thin at the temples; but his dark eyes 
had that melancholy look which has a certain 
attraction for girls who have never known trouble 
themselves ; and his long silky pointed beard was 
in itself a feature, giving him something of the 
aspect of the high-bred gentlemen whose portraits 
Van Dyck painted for all time. 

‘This is a sad sight, doctor, said the innkeeper, 
after Philip had looked silently at the bodies for 
a minute or two. ‘These two poor fellows, full 
of health and strength only yesterday, and mur- 
dered last night when we were fast asleep in our 
beds !” 

‘Not quite,’ said Philip, whose professional eye 
noted more than that of an ordinary observer. 

‘Not quite what? Not murdered ? 

‘O yes, murdered. But they were not mur- 
dered last night. From all appearances, I should 
judge that they have been dead more than twenty- 
four hours.’ 

‘Nonsense! How can you tell that?’ ex- 
claimed Captain Frere sharply. 

‘Oh! the study of medical jurisprudence is not 
exactly a waste of time ; one learns a good deal 
by it,’ answered Philip, in a tone which, with- 
out obvious discourtesy, indicated the sentiment, 
‘Mind your own business, and don’t interfere with 
mine.—‘ These two men must have been killed 
the night before last,’ he went on in a more 
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amiable tone; ‘and, by-the-by, it’s funny, as 

ou were out on scout-duty that night, that you 
didn’t see a sign of the murderer. He must have 
been somewhere in the neighbourhood,’ 

‘IT wasn’t out the night ‘before last,’ said Frere, 
hastily ; ‘1 was in my bed, like the rest of 

ou.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. It was Miss Renton who 
said you were out, and I took it for granted 
she had learned the fact from you.’ 

‘Miss Renton is not my guardian,’ 

‘No; but I took it for granted that as your 
fiancee, she did not speak without authority, or 
at least knowledge.’ 

Frere muttered an imprecation, which Philip 
took to be an expression of anger at his stupidit 
in thus abruptly announcing an engagement which 
was supposed to be still secret, and the words 
which the captain at last addressed to hin—‘ You 
are a good gossip-monger, Dr Sewell ’—confirmed 
the notion in his mind. 

‘I suppose I ought to apologise,’ said Philip ; 
‘but as a marriage is a thing for all the world to 
know, doubtless I am anticipating your announce- 
ment only by a very short time. I can only sa 
that I hope you will be worthy of Miss Renton’s 
lovee—Now, Birch, I think I will go and see my 
patient. Her heart is weak, and this fuss and 
excitement in the house may have injured her.’ 

He went out; and Birch, turning to offer sur- 
prised congratulations to the captain, saw that he 
was very pale. ‘You look bad, captain,’ he ex- 


claimed. ‘This sight does make a man feel a 
bit queer. Come into the house and get a drop of 
brandy.’ 


‘I confess I would be glad of it,’ said Frere, and 
they left the coach-house. But the captain would 
not enter the inn. He threw himself down on a 
bench near the door, saying that the air revived 
him ; and while Birch hurried away to bring the 
brandy, Miss Jenny, who was still leaning against 
the doorpost, pouting a little that the doctor had 
wasted so few words on her, entered into con- 
versation with him. 

‘You do look ill, captain. Of course that sight 
would give you a turn; and you’ve got a cold 
too, haven’t you?’ 

‘No; I haven't. How could I catch cold?’ he 
“+3 irritably, as if the idea of a cold annoyed 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she returned, offended at 
his tone. ‘But seeing you’ve had your throat 
wrapped for two days, it wasn’t such a strange 
idea to get into my head, was it?’ And she 
pointed toa silk handkerchief, which the captain 
wore folded closely around his neck. 

Captain Frere had apparently recovered his 
temper. ‘You’re right, Miss Jenny,’ he admitted ; 
‘I have a cold; but you see I’m very touchy 
about confessing to such an old woman’s com- 
plaint.’ 

Philip Sewell meanwhile was sitting holding 
his patient’s wrist with his fingers on her pulse. 
He had been pleased to note when he first took it 
that it was calm and steady. But the voices of 
the two speakers outside floated up to the open 
window of the room where the unknown woman 
lay, and at the sound of the captain’s, the pulse 
ane leapt into a quick fluttering irregular 

at. 

‘Now, this is very funny,’ said Philip to him- 


self, preserving an immovable countenance the 
while. ‘I wonder if it was Frere she came to 
Picton to see? It is evident that his vicinity 
excites her,’ 


SUN-DIALS AND HOURGLASSES. 


EvERYBoDy nowadays knows the value of time, 
and the necessity of marking its swift flight by 
clocks and watches of such exact work and 
measurement as to let not a single moment pass 
unnoted. We are far too busy and too clever to 
permit of any such neglect; yet, for all that, 
it may be doubted whether we are a whit more 
alive to the value of the golden hours than when 
many a workman good and true was content 
to mark their flight by the shadow of a homely 
Dial. ‘Doubtless, says honest old Izaak Walton, 
in one of his charming pages of the joys and 
pleasures of country life—‘doubtless, the dweller 
among the quiet meads and streams may carry 
with him his well-contrived horologe, of silver 
or gold—yet as he wanders by the river-side, 
he will gladly note the rise and fall of day b 

the opening and shutting of flowers that dec 

the mead, or by the sweet music of the birds 
at morn or eve; by the shadow on the mossy 
dial, in the sunny garden of the farm, or hard 
by the tower of the village church.’ 

In his time, such dials were plentiful enough. 
Mr Pepys, in his Diary (1670) tells us of one 
in his famous garden at Clapham; while his 
friend, John Evelyn, talks still more pleasantly 
of the moss-grown dial, among his flowers at 
Sayes Court. They were, in fact, all the fashion 
among those who prided themselves on well- 
ordered gardens, We hear of them at Hampton 
Court and at Royal Windsor ; as also, of a certain 
Nicholas Stone, who became so famous in design- 
ing and building them up—after many a quaint 
fashion—that the king employed him to set up 
one in the courtyard of the Palace of St James— 
which cost six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, exclusive of payment for stones and 
work ; and of a still rarer and more elaborate 
dial in the private gardens at Whitehall, for 
which forty-six pounds were paid out of the 
royal pocket. They were known, too, long before 
these days of King James; and to say nothing 
of the famous one of Ahaz and Hezekiah, there 
is a mention of them in Homer (probably 
a contemporary of the prophet); while at a 
later date, when Rome was the great city of the 
world, among her many wonders was the huge 
sun-dial in the Campus Martius. Augustus, when 
he came in triumph from Egypt, had brought 
with him a towering Obelisk—a twin-brother, 
it may be, of Cleopatra’s Needle—and set it up 
as the gnomon of a vast sun-dial among the 
stately arches and porticoes where the Roman 
citizens were wont to assemble at the public 
games. Round about it the hours were marked 
out by a circle of gigantic golden figures, so 
arranged that they might catch the earliest and 
latest rays of sunlight, and mark the dawn and 
close of day with a mighty bar of shadow. 

But this, like many another wonder of the 
great city, has long since passed away; and not 
a trace of it but the obelisk is to be found. 
Century after century rolled by, and by degrees 
the custom of setting up dials in public places 
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fell into disuse, not to be revived until the time 
came for building Christian churches in widely 
scattered lands, and then by many a lonely 
village tower, where the Cross gave man hope 
of eternity, the shadow on the dial reminded him 
of the flight of time. And still, in many a quiet 
country churehyard, and in many a trim manor- 
house garden, there is yet to be found some 
quaint little memorial of bygone simple days, 
old-fashioned rustic folk—in the moss-grown dial, 
though the hands that framed it are now but 
dust. One such happy garden I know in the 
pleasant county of Mog where such a dial 
stands, 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 

Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city comes to it 

In sound of funeral or marriage bells ; 

And sitting mufiled in dark leaves, you hear 

The windy clanging of the minster clock. 


The manor-house itself, round which the garden 
lies stretched, is a fair and stately mansion of 
ruddy tone, with many a quaint turret and 
pinnacle along its tall roof, and has for several 
generations borne the dainty name of Summer's 
Place, a title that well befits it, not merely 
because of the air of sunshine which welcomes 
all comers to the goodly house, but that the 
whole place is crowned and crowded with flowers. 
It abounds with winding paths, snatches of grassy 
lawn, clumps of rare shrubs and trees, and above 
all, with roses of every hue, and choicest fragrance. 
Follow the broad walk from the house, down 
between tall hedges of yew, and you come upon 
a little sunny open space; and there, in the 
midst of blooming flower-beds scattered over the 
soft, close-shaven, turf, stands the dial. Built 
after the simplest fashion, it has no pretence to 
any charm but that of being old-fashioned, and 
after the pattern of a still older one in another 
Sussex garden not far away. Round the four 
sides of the plate of the dial are cut the following 
four mottoes, each for its own season: After Dark- 
ness, Light; Alas! how swift. I warn whilst I 
move ; So passes Life. 

As you stand by the old dial, look where you 
will, the view is charming. All round lie wide 
open champaign, meadow, ruddy ploughed land, 
and sloping upland ; dotted here and there with 
clumps of trees, gray old church towers, and 
goodly farmhouses, each nestling quietly down 
under the shade of wych-elms, as if it had been 
there for ever. Not, however, for so lasting a 
possession, For the proudest towers decay ; ‘ All 
things do wax and wane,’ ‘The longest day must 
end ;’ and ‘Tempus’ is still ‘edax rerum,’ as 
many a dial still warns us. 

‘Time makes hay,’ says the motto to the lazy 
Spaniard who relies on to-morrow ; more practi- 
cally to us English folk, ‘Make hay while the 
sun shines ;’ for, says cheerful Master Herrick : 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he is getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


But among all the countless mottoes set up 
for dials, perhaps the wisest and wittiest is that 
which once stood in the old Temple Gardens, at 
the word of the great Lord Chancellor Bacon. 
He was hard at work in his chambers one day, 
when an idle student dropped in to ask his 


lordship for a motto for the new sun-dial then 
being built. Twice, he humbly made his request ; 
but the grave chancellor gave no reply or sion 
of having heard it. At last, as the petitioner 
began again for the third time, my lord looks up 
and says angrily: ‘Sirrah, Be gone, about your 
business,’—‘ A thousand thanks, my lord,’ replies 
the suitor ; ‘the very thing for the dial ; nothing 
could be better.’ 

Yet, if this be the sagest of mottoes, and 
worthy of so grave a godfather, the brightest 
and happiest surely was that, once at Paul’s 
Cross: ‘Horas non numero nisi Serenas’ (I 
number none but sunny hours); not only a word 
of warning to all comers, but of dainty reproof 
to the whole generation of grumblers and mal- 
contents, who altogether leave the sunshine out 
of their daily record of things, and give us but 
a catalogue of cloud, dark days, and evil. Not 
so with the sun-dial. Not a gleam of sunshine, 
not a golden grain in Time’s hourglass passes 
unnoted ; and though the recording finger is a 
line of shadow, it tells of light—light that must 
wane, and time that is ever flying, and, once 
gone, is gone for ever. So much for to-day. 

As for to-morrow, we all know the stern 
truth about it, and that in fact it may never 
be ours. The sages and moralists of all ages 
have told us, and warned us, so often that no 
texts are more common or less heeded. With 
one special One among these proverbs the wits 
have dared to take great liberties. ‘Never put 
off till to-morrow,’ said Grimaldi’s mother to ; 
witty son, ‘what can be done to-day.’-—‘ Very 
well, mother,’ replies Joe; ‘then let us have 
the plum-pudding to-night.’ Clearly, he regarded 
to-morrow as a doubtful possession. 

‘This proverb about to-morrow,’ says Talley- 
rand, is badly rendered ; it ought to read thus: 
‘Never do to-day what you can possibly put off 
until to-morrow. ‘This plan,’ says sage old 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘I once tried for a month ; 
but, easy as it seems, the plan was an_ utter 
failure, and at the end I suddenly found that 
to-morrow was always a day beyond my reach,’ 

But ‘time flies, as we linger among the wits, 
and there is but brief space for a few words 
on the second heading of this little paper, Hour- 
glasses, which, far more than sun-dials, are now 
all but things of the past; though time was, 
and that not so very far remote, when they 
were to be found in almost every parish church 
in the land. Here and there, as early as the 
third century, mention of them is to be found ; 
and so onwards increasingly to the time of the 
Reformation, when one was usually set in the 
pulpit as a guide to the preacher. At Hurst, 
in Berkshire, one was set up with the legend: 
‘As this glass runneth, so fadeth man’s life.’ At 
St Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, London, were once 
a couple of hourglasses, with fittings of silver 
which, in aftertimes of trouble, were melted down 
and made into heads for the beadle’s staves. In 
the parish book of Saint Katharine’s, Aldgate 
(1564), is an entry which runs thus: ‘Item, for 
one hourglass hanging by pulpit where the 
sreacher doth make his sermon, that he may 
snow how the hour passeth, one shilling.’ 

An hour, or even less—for some glasses were 
made to run for half an hour—was then counted 
enough and more than enough both by priest 
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and people for the preacher’s discourse ; and the 

lass, in fact, was for warning him to get ready 
or Finis. But onward from Martin Luther’s 
time the preacher’s office grew to be more and 
more magnified ; and in the days of the Puritan 
divines even two hours were not thought too 
much for a ‘right godly admonition.’ Hence 
it fell out at Hadleigh, where a certain Independ- 
ent hal come to take the place of a ‘back- 
sliding’ vicar, that on a special Sunday the 
preacher had already got through half of the 
second glass, and there appeared no sign of his 
coming to a conclusion, It was sultry summer 
weather, and the audience, one by one, were 
creeping out of church, when, at a sudden pause 
in the minister’s discourse, up rose the old parish 
clerk, after long watching for a chance—‘ When 
your reverence,’ said he, ‘hath finished, be pleased, 
honoured sir, to close the church door and put 
the key under it.’ 

Those were the days when Hezekiah Poundtext 
had it all his own way, ‘could go on for ever,’ 
as Roger Wildrake profanely put it, ‘and then 
begin again ;? and when ‘Finally, lastly, and to 
conclude’ might be a long way off from the 
desired haven of Finis. 

Indeed, if the preacher failed to make out his 
full hour, he was counted lazy, ‘a slothful shep- 
herd, a dumb dog,’ an unprofitable member ; and 
many a dull discourse passed muster by reason, 
mainly, of its intolerable length. Yet some of 
the lengthiest of these expounders were not with- 
out a grain of wit which, though grim enough in 
its way, helped to season the long-drawn, weary, 
outpouring with a spark of salt. Thus, one Hugh 
Peters, a well-known and lengthy expounder of 
knotty points, on a certain special occasion, find- 
ing at the end of the first hour that he was not 
half-way through his subject, cried out, as he 
turned the hourglass for another spell : ‘ Beloved, 
I know you to be right good fellows; so, let us 


And small as it is, the joke seems to have been a 
favourite one: for much about the same time we 
find his friend and fellow-labourer, the notorious 


image. He was preaching, at Westminster, on 
what would now be called the Total Abstinence 
question, and having thundered with great violence 
and at prodigious length against the perils, sin, 
and shame of ‘Drink, drinking, and drunkards, 
accursed, and ‘to be accursed ever among Christian 
men,’ the impartial hourglass suddenly ran down. 
Whereupon Daniel, calmly turning it, went boldly 
on: ‘Brethren, of this damnable custom of drink- 
ing, there is yet more to be said, nay much more ; 
let us then have the other glass, and then, if need 
be, another, 

‘If, said honest old Martin Luther, ‘I had my 
time to go over again, my sermons should be 
much shorter, and fit for children and poor folk, 
&e.’ But having one’s time over again is just 
what is in nobody’s power ; the very lesson which 
the learned Doctor himself had doubtless enforced 
in many a long discourse, of which, many a sun- 
dial and many an hourglass had been warning 
him for half a century, and in vain, until in his 
old age he grew to be merciful, as he thought of 
how many people he had sent to sleep, when he 
meant to awaken them. 


have one more glass together before we part. | 


| 


‘Time,’ says another sage, of wider ambition, 
‘brings all things to them who wait? Possibly so; 
if by ‘all’ we are content to mean ‘a good many,’ 
but not ‘all’ in any other sense ; for not one of 
the wasted hours of the past, and not one of the 
lost. opportunities and neglected duties that lie 
buried under them, may ever come back. Hogarth, 
when he drew his picture of ‘The Sleeping Con- 
gregation,’ meant more than a joke when he set 
up an hourglass before the preacher with the 
laughing scroll on it, ‘Omnia fumus erunt,’ as an 
elegy of the past. As well try to gather the putf 
of smoke that has vanished into thin air, as to 
call back a grain of sand that has once fallen 
from the glass. It is a greater artist than Hogarth 
who in his own inimitable fashion sums up the 
whole truth in a single line : 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to lady death. 


OLD SALLY. 


SHE was one of the accepted facts of my child- 
hood, taken as a matter of course with the unques- 
tioning stolidity of most children. It never struck 
me as strange that Sally’s wrinkled countenance 
should be of a dark coffee colour when all the 
other faces round me were white; or that while 
she spoke in curious negro jargon, the other 
servants used broad Devon. I accepted her, and 
never speculated concerning her. 

She was a relic of the days of West Indian 
slave-holding, and was born a slave, but gained her 
freedom by coming to England long before the 
days of the general emancipation. She never in 
the least realised the fact, being in her own 
opinion ‘missus’s’ property ; and she would have 
been much offended if any one had tried to prove 
the sew She came with missus (my grand- 
mother) as her maid from her father’s estate, and 
never left her till she died, crossing and recrossing 
the Atlantic several times in the discharge of her 
faithful service. She often told us, in the quaint 
negro jargon that never sounded strange in our 
ears, of those long monotonous voyages in the vast 


Daniel Burgess, making use of the very same | sailing-ships of the day. Of the constant watch- 


fulness, for fear of privateers, and the sharp orders 
of the protecting frigates to ‘close up’ if any of 
the unwieldy merchantmen showed signs of strag- 
gling. Of the delighted relief which spread over 
every heart when the commanding officer signalled, 
‘Bonaparte is taken! Shift for yourselves! Of 
how the ship in gaining port almost scraped sides 
with a great man-of-war outward bound ; and pas- 
sengers flew to the side and sailors to the rigging 
when it became known that the little man pacing 
the quarter-deck with folded arms and sallow 
face was ‘Bony’ himself on board the Dilly- 
ruffian. 

Her youth had been passed in earthquake- 
shaken Guiana. ‘ Dere it was hot, chillen! And 
de ground did walk and de ground did talk !’ was 
her graphic account of the continuous earthquakes. 
Her anecdotes of her fellow-servants were full of 
contempt, and generally intended to point their 
inferiority to herself. When my _ great-grand- 
father, an easy soul, much ruled by his so-called 
slaves, died, he was succeeded by his son, a just 
but stern man. ‘Ole massa were bery kind, and 

oung massa not bad; he gave us plenty roast 
ef, but he ran us troo wid de spit !’ 


b ‘Time,’ says an Italian proverb, ‘brings roses,’ 


Th 
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I seem to see her now sitting in her own arm- 
chair, close to the window of the servants’ hall, 
and leisurely darning granny’s black silk stock- 
ings. She wore a turban of linen, stiffly starched, 
and nearly a foot high above her dark keen 
face. Her figure was spare and active, though her 
groans and complaints about her ‘lumba-ager’ were 
incessant. Her dress was a straight and scanty 
garment of either lilac print or black merino, with 
elbow sleeves and a coloured handkerchief pinned 
around her shoulders. In the morning she tied 
a gay bandana across her forehead, knotting it 
behind, Malay fashion; but her turban was the 
chief pride of her toilet, and she spent hours 
washing and starching the folds of white fine 
linen which — it. A pair of spectacles 
were perched far down her nose—such spectacles ! 
with round glasses and broad flat silver rims. On 
the window-seat beside her, her Bible was gener- 
ally spread open, and she mingled texts and apos- 
trophes to ‘de Lard’ with groans about her 
‘lumba-ager’ and constant admonitions to the 
‘chillen,’ 

The servants’ hall was a paradise of delight to 
us. It contained a cupboard full of dusty toys, 
the playthings of children long grown up or dead 
and gone. There were rosy apples stored in rows 
on the top of the linen press; and a family of 
fascinating china cats on the mantel-shelf. The 
walls were papered with lilac roses on a buff 
ground, and the centre table covered with a cotton 


cloth of lively blue-and-red check. The old | 


mulatto sat in her armchair, drawn close to the 
window, across which the Devon roses clambered, 
and a great bush of fuchsia touched the panes 


with its bright slender red blossoms. In the | 


corner opposite Sally, ‘Anne’ generally sat, a 
faded plaintive little woman, with a light brown 
front artlessly arranged (how often I wondered 


why the skin of Anne’s head grew in a ridge 
above her forehead !), and a chronic whitlow. Her | 


‘front’ was crowned by a high bandeau of gray 
blond, interspersed with bows of purple ribbon, 
and the back of her head was encased in a sort of 
black silk bag. She was the ‘young ladies’ maid’ 
(my aunts were spinsters considerably over forty). 
She was as silent as Sally was voluble, and gener- 
ally assented to her remarks in monosyllables. 
On the subject of theology alone these two friends 
disputed, and their contentions were sharp and 
bitter on such points. Each attended a different 
Bethesda, and considered her minister as the one 
unfailing light, and her fellow-congregation the 
only elect handful sure of ultimate salvation. ‘I 
prove it you—I prove it you in de Word, Anne!’ 
Sally would exclaim, slapping her Bible in great 
excitement. But Anne always held to her point 
with Saxon persistence and a depressed air. 

Sally went to chapel every Sunday morning in 
great state, and we generally escorted her to the 
gate to see her start. She wore a black llama 
shawl, and a huge ‘drawn’ silk bonnet of tunnel- 
like depth, with deep borders of crimped muslin 
round her dark old face. She went slowly, lean- 
ing on a cane of ebony, mounted in silver; and 
in wet weather one of the younger maids held 
unfurled over her a green cotton umbrella with 
brass tips. Her bath-chair was drawn bodily by 
the owner himself, a mouldy man, with a bent 
back and a perspiring neck, of whom Sally enter- 
tained the lowest possible opinion, and always 


spoke to him with a mixture of contempt and 
condescension on account of his making himself 
‘a beast of burden—no better dan a donkey’— 
‘It am a maracle to me how he does it,’ she often 
remarked, with a coloured slave's instinctive 
wonder that even the meanest of mean whites 
could so debase himself. 

In the discharge of her easy duties as personal 
attendant on my grandmother Sally was a very 
dragon, demanding an amount of attention for 
missus that that meek lady would never have 
dreamt of claiming for herself. Her daughters 
were sharply called to account if they failed to 
return anything borrowed from their mother, 
‘Now, Missy Lulu, where am my missus’s boxes, 
and where am de straps and de bag dat you took 
away?’ And ‘Missy Lulu’ (my Aunt Lucy, an 
untidy, short-sighted spinster of mature age) was 
obliged to search for and produce the missing 
articles under Sally’s persistent inquisition. 

My three aunts slept in two large communi- 
cating rooms, retaining the custom of their childish 
days. Sometimes my grandmother would send a 
message to them while dressing, and occasionally 
Sally found them all on their knees at their 
morning prayers. Regardless of the fact, she 
made her communication in a loud clear voice and 
departed. ‘You must not do that, Sally, my 
grandmother once urged mildly, after her daugh- 
ters had complained to her of the old woman's 
irreverent disturbance of their devotions. ‘You 
must wait until the young ladies have finished 
| their prayers, and then speak,’ 

‘Why mus’ I wait? returned Sally, much 
injured. ‘It would interruckt your dressin’,’ 

‘Never mind that, Sally; the delay will not 
hurt me.’ 

‘Umph! ’Cause so dat de Lard am not dressin’, 
‘and it cannot matter to Him dat one little 
minute dat de young ladies leave off ’peakin’,’ 

And in spite of her fervent and genuine piety, 
the old mulatto steadily refused to keep her 
‘mistress waiting even for ‘de Lard’ In fact, 
she considered my grandmother to be a being 
apart and above considerations that weighed on 
other folks. I heard a friend, who was trying 
to combat some of her very brimstone theories 
concerning the hereafter, = to her, long after 
my grandmother’s death : ‘Why, Sally, according 
to that, only a few members of your own persuasion 
would be saved! Now, your mistress was a 
staunch Churchwoman, I know. What do you 
think about her ?’ 

Sally drew up with an offended air. ‘My 
missus had no call to tink of such things,’ she 
‘said with conviction ; ‘she was better than the 
angels,’ 
| ‘The old woman had a Scotch dislike to answer 
any question that committed her to a direct asser- 
tion. I remember hearing my grandmother ask 
her one morning if ‘Miss Lucy’ had eaten an egg 
at breakfast. ‘Can’t say, missus; but I saw de 
shell” she replied cautiously.—‘Sally, are those 
clothes aired?’ ‘Can’t say, missus; but I saw 
dem befo’ de fire.’ 

As years went by, Sally had to abdicate her 
throne in the servants’ hall, and cease her admoni- 
tions of the younger maids and ‘Massa John’s 
chillen” She retired to her own room and 
nursed her lumba-ager by the fire, ruling the 
maid detailed to wait on her with a rod of iron. 
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She expected to receive daily visits from all the 
members of the family, and any visitors who 
might be staying in the house, and always up- 
braided any one who, she considered, had failed 
in this duty. 

Quiet little Anne faded away long before the 
old mulatto, though she was much her junior. ‘I 
trus’ dat she hab foun’ grace, dat Anne,’ Sally 
remarked of her, shaking her turban mournfully. 
‘But I dunno. She just rampaged against grace, 
did dat Anne.’ And she always referred to Anne 
as a person of fiery and headstrong temper, with 
whom she feared that her own meek ministrations 
had failed. 

When ‘my missus’ died, the poor old woman’s 
grief was painful to witness, and she scarcely 
left the body night or day till the funeral, 
sitting beside the bed while tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. ‘O my missus! My dear ole 
missus! What she do widout me? Why diden I 
go too!’ she moaned, rocking herself to and fro, 
crouched in the shadow of the curtains, a very 
type of old-world service and devotion. 

ying awake one night not long before her 
death, her keen old ears—she was never the least 
deaf—caught the sound of movement in the house 
below. She rose ; and arming herself with a flat 
candle-stick, popped on her head her discarded 
turban, and prepared to reconnoitre. She crept 
out, and peeped over the balustrade of the well 
staircase into the hall below. Dim forms with 
shaded lights were moving about softly. ‘De 
wicked fleeth when no man _ pursooeth,’ roared 
Sally, furious at the sight, and banged her brass 
candlestick with an appalling clatter against the 
handrail. One of the marauders looking up, saw 
the dark face, white turban, and gleaming eyes of 
the mulatto, With a yell of terror he literally 
fulfilled her statement, taking to his heels with 
his companions behind him before they had had 
time even to secure the silver tops of the cruet- 
stand. 

Sally had a touch of oriental magnificence in 
her nature, and never condescended to minute 
detail. Her linen she bought by the piece, not 
the yard, and made all her underclothes in ‘sets’ 
of a dozen, even beginning a new dozen when she 
must have been about ninety-five. Occasionally 
she would send a ‘piece’ of linen or calico print 
to importunate relatives in the West Indies, who 
often sent the quaintest begving letters to ‘Aunt 
Sally,’ and evidently considered her as a person of 
great wealth. Her wages were paid from the 
moment she first set foot in England till her death, 
more than seventy years after. She left all her 
savings to my aunts, and some curious old gold 
rings which had descended to her from her grand- 
mother, to whom they had been given by her 
owner early in the eighteenth century. Sully 
always kept a missionary box in her room, 
adorned with a picture of a palm-tree and a 
kneeling negro of inky blackness, and expected 
contributions for the purpose of sending ‘de 
Bible to de poor niggurs”’ Having secured her 


sixpence or shilling, she would pass to more 
worldly matters, and loved to hear all the gossip, 
and the soldier and sailor stories of her younger 
male visitors, for whom she did not disguise her 
partiality. 

‘Now Mars’ George!’ she would chuckle till 


but it am bery funny. Oh, Mars’ George, my 
lumba-ager am bery bad, bery bad. De Lard is 
bery marciful; but I cannot tink why He made 
de lumba-ager!—And did the Cappen say dat? 
Oh, Mars’ George, what a whippin’ you did want ! 
Jus’ like your poo’ great-great uncle, who nebber 
“duck his shot,” as A’miral Hood wrote my ole 
missus with his lef? hand jus’ after battle. She 
did cry and kiss de letter !—You like him, Mars’ 
George, always de peartest limb !—Oh, my lumba- 
ager !—Well, good-bye, Mars’ George. Don’t you 
be lon’ comin’ to see ole Sally again.—Dat 
Cappen mus’ hab been de blin’est fool !—Lard 
bress you, Mars’ George !’ 

Sally died at the ripe age of ninety-seven, and 
we buried her in the same grave as ‘dat Anne.’ 
The years of their united service were nearly one 
hundred and fifty. 


WEST-OF-IRELAND SUPERSTITIONS 
AND CUSTOMS. 


THE railway has annihilated more than distance 
in the west of Ireland. Fairies and ghosts have 
vanished as rapidly as if they had been put to 
flight with a witch’s wand. It would seem that 
truth is indeed stranger than fiction, and the 
marvellous is expelled by the more marvellous. 
Doubtless the steam-engine, with its train of 
carriages and wagons, dashing across the country 
in its headlong speed, has far surpassed any- 
thing conjured up by the most extravagant Celtic 
imagination, Be that as it may, a ghost, a fairy, 
or a witch will soon be as rare in the west of 
Ireland as the magnificent deer that once bounded 
over the plains of my native province. 

The hill of Knockmaa, in the county of Galway, 
was the headquarters of the fairies of Connaught. 
They went torth thence to garrison the raths 
scattered over the country; from the raths they 
sallied out in companies and legions on the summer 
and autumn winds to perplex or frighten the 
belated traveller ; and many a prank they played 
with the silly peasant who remained too long out 
at wake or fair. These were just the things to 
predispose him for a visit from the children of 
the air; the former made him drowsy enough to 
lie down on some grassy knoll and sleep a few 
hours before his day’s work began ; the latter had 
furnished him with spirits prolific enough to create 
athousand phantasms. But the wake and the fair 
were occasions of experiences widely differing : he 
who came from the wake was ‘moved with the 
concord of sweet sounds,’ and was borne lightly 
through charming realms of romance ; but he of 
the fair was hag-ridden and pulled and dragged 
through the long night; the briers and the 
brambles were stained with the blood of his torn 
hands, and the hedges were garnished with the 
shreds of his torn clothes. 

One of the most beautiful of all the fairies has, 
alas! long since passed away. Tall, slim, grace- 
ful, with large dark lustrous eyes, she used to 
watch beside the stile, in the gloaming, for her 
comely peasant lover; and woe to the youth 
who gazed into the depths of her dreamy eyes! 
One gaze, and the spell was upon him, and he 
pined away till his spirit fled to the fairy region 
where his fairy love claimed him for her own. 

There was a cure for hydrophobia, which was 
due to fairy kindness, One of the monks of 


ee with mirth, ‘1 know dat aren't quite true ; 
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the old monastery of Ballintubber, in County 
Mayo, was one day out boating on a lake in the 
abbey grounds ; a small black dog swam after the 
boat ; the poor creature seemed exhausted and 
about to sink ; the monk, pitying it, took it into 
the boat. It remained quiet for a while; then 
suddenly springing up, it bit its sympathetic friend 
and plunged again into the water. The poor 
monk soon grew ill; in his melancholy, he wan- 
dered out into the fields to bewail alone the sad 
mishap that threatened his young life with a 
terrible death. Casting his eyes wearily around, he 
saw a book lying before him in the grass ; taking 
it up and opening it, he found therein a charm 
for the fell contagion. The charm became heredi- 
tary. When dying, he bequeathed it to one of 
his nearest relatives, who bequeathed it to another ; 
and thus it was handed down through the lapse 
of centuries. I saw the last of the race that had 
the gift of the supposed charm, and certainly he 
had something about him of the weird appearance 
of those who are thought to be connected by some 
link with the mystic world. 

But all the children of the air were not equally 
benevolent. There was one remarkable ale for 
mischievous pranks and the nightly annoyance 
he gave to a quiet industrious family. This 
troublesome gentleman was known as the ‘ Buck 
o the Mill” The mill was a small rickety con- 
cern, and was owned or tenanted by Michael 
Conville. The miller, too, was a remarkable 
man; his head was a lumber-room of miscellane- 
ous items of history and fiction, strangely and 
incongruously mixed. The history of Ireland 
and England, a knowledge of mechanics, a harm- 
less smattering of the black art, a taste for medi- 
cine, and for profane and religious controversy, 
all found a place in Mick’s roomy head. But the 
Buck o the Mill did not indulge in learned dis- 
cussions with Mick. He was a cowardly fellow ; 
he never ventured his molestations in the open 
day, but always waited for the night, when he 
would tear the mortar off the walls and hurl it 
at the members of this inoffensive family. Noth- 
ing was ‘too hot or too heavy’ for him; every 
night, jugs, saucepans, glasses, kettles, and pots, 
tables and chairs, doors and windows, were clashed 
and banged. Still, Mick, to his credit be it spoken, 
did not give in; he stuck bravely to his mill ; 
and the Buck, wearied with his fruitless efforts 
at eviction, at last disappeared. 

With the exception of a little lingering witch- 
craft there is now but scant token of the mar- 
vellous creations of long ago. The blacksmith’s 
anvil is the most potent spell-worker now. About 
twenty years since, a blacksmith went through 
the ceremony of ‘turning the anvil, and there 
came a fierce storm, which tumbled houses, tore 
up trees by the roots, and made strong men grow 
pale and pray. With the calm of the next day 
fear disappeared, and men laughed at the passing 
folly of believing that any son of Vulcan, even if 
aided by all the Cyclops, could raise such a storm. 
The ceremony of ‘turning the anvil’ is, according 
to an old smith, who may have been drawing on 
his imagination, performed as follows : The smith 
rises before the sun, goes naked to his forge, turns 
the anvil, and strikes it four or five terrific blows 
with his sledge. This he repeats for nine morn- 
ings, and then the desired result is produced. 
Happily, a strict fast of nine days is a conditio 


sine qué non, so there is nothing cheering or 
invigorating enough to make the performance of 
the ceremony easy or agreeable. 

Taking oath upon a skull used to be a dreadfully 
solemn affair. Il remember only one instance. A 
very fearless but very honest Woman was accused 
of stealing. She was so indignant at the charge, 
she procured a skull, brought it with her to the 
chapel, and when the congregation came out, she 
produced the skull and ‘cleared’ herself. What 
gives sanction to this strange oath is the Delief 
that the spirit to whom the skull belongs will 
haunt not only the perjurer but the family of the 
perjurer for generations. 

Other strange things are done by the Western 
peasantry ; but I should rather call them by the 
simple name of custom than by the less agreeable 
name of superstition, When a cow gets unwell, 
it is by no means an uncommon practice to devote 
it to Saint Martin. The ceremony is performed 
by letting a few drops of blood from the poor 
creature in honour of the saint. The cow so 
devoted cannot be sold or killed ; if it recover, 
it would be dishonouring the saint to suffer it 
to die any but a natural death. 

A custom that attends the last agonies of the 
dying is the strangest of all. In the,moment of 
dissolution, the dying person is lifted from the 
bed and laid on a little straw spread over a cover- 
let on the floor. This is, I believe, still very gener- 
ally done. I have been unable to ascertain why it 
is done. 

The Western peasantry may have had strange 
ways, the disuse of which may be no disadvan- 
tage ; a state, however, of original simplicity is 
not to be lamented, since to be in keeping with 
this age of enlightenment so often means to have 
learned its vices. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


You stepped awhile outside with me ; 
The night was magical with stars, 
And through the curtains fitfully 
Came the last waltz’s dying bars ; 
You paler than your dainty lace, 
Or that camellia in your hair— 
There seemed a spell upon the place, 
And nothing but the night was there. 


I knelt upon the garden-ground ; 
Caprice or pity made you stay; 
But still my heart ran o’er and drowned 
The foolish words I tried to say: 
One moment, one, I held your hand, 
Ah! fair cold hand! and made my moan; 
And then I grew to understand 
How men seek bread and find a stone. 


But still that waltz is in my head, 
Now high, now low, it ebbs and flows, 
And still the stars are overhead, 
And still I see your scentless rose : 
The record rests within my soul 
Like lines upon the granite traced ; 
Though no man’s eyes behold the scroll, 
It keeps its legend undefaced. 
Epwarp Sypyey TYLer. 
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